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BALZAC, THE MUSICIAN 

By D. C. PARKER 

THE date 1814 is for ever memorable in the annals of fiction. 
In that year Honor6 Balzac of Tours went to reside perma- 
nently in Paris — Paris, the queen of cities, the manners, 
customs and intrigues of which he was destined to portray with 
a never tiring pen. As was to be expected in a world which has 
little clairvoyant sense of artistic potentialities, no trumpetings 
and drummings announced his entry. Had, however, some on- 
looker, graced beyond his fellows with a power of prophecy and a 
gift of discernment, learnt the future author's name, he would 
rightly have called the moment historical and marked it upon 
his tablets. 

Balzac means much to many. Who would be the creator of 
a Human Comedy, the historian of manners, must keep his eyes 
open; he must have at once a large vision and a deep gaze; he 
must touch life at many points. Balzac did certainly touch 
life at many points, but only one of them calls for mention here. 
Few writers have treated music so thoroughly, fewer still referred 
to it so constantly. Balzac's love of music showed itself at an 
early age. As a boy he was never tired of extracting weird sounds 
from a small, red violin and his performances were not at all 
appreciated by those within earshot. This simple fact is im- 
portant. The child gave promise of the man and his affection 
for his instrument seems natural in one who was to write of the 
art of music with such evident sympathy. 

Like most young men who set out to make a name by plying 
a busy pen, Balzac had a thorny path to travel, and it is when 
reviewing the tale of his successes and failures that we first en- 
counter one who had some direct connection with music. When 
all others, save his sister Laure, had abandoned him, he found a 
willing confidante in Madame de Berny. This lady, it will be 
remembered, was the daughter of a harpist, Henner, who could 
boast of being a persona grata with Marie Antoinette at the court 
of Louis XVI. Balzac saw in one of her daughters a thorough 
musician and it is impossible to believe that music was not often 
discussed in the de Berny household. This little glimpse is one 
of many which might be culled from the story of the novelist's 
Ufe. At one time he is instrumental in obtaining for Count 
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Hanski an autograph from Rossini — the laughing, insouciant 
Rossini, a brother gourmet, who once condoled with him about 
his drudgery; at another he presides at a dinner graced by the 
presence of Rossini, Nodier, Sandeau and other celebrities. De- 
spite a sorely diminished exchequer, he orders a piano only to 
find that his garret is too small to hold one. Rather than do 
without it he will have the wall knocked down. One of the 
"lions" of the Opera, he fancies himself In gay and up-to-date 
society. Work, however, interfered with his visits and we find 
him deploring the fact that he could visit the theatre only once 
in a fortnight. His gratitude to Dr. Knothe, a musical adviser, 
was great. The doctor loved the violin and Balzac expressed 
his determination to obtain a Stradivarius for him. 

However crude and uncertain the knowledge of music which 
Balzac possessed when he began to move in Parisian circles, how- 
ever thrown into the background by other matters his delight in 
it, it is unquestionable that his interest was quickened by many 
people whom he met. The period heard endless high talk on the 
arts. The spirit of restlessness hovered abroad. Art was seen 
to be an adventure as well as an endorsement. The discussions 
to which Balzac listened, the performances which he witnessed 
could not but have acted as a potent stimulus to his genius. He 
appears, inconspicuously it is true, upon the stage what time the 
Chopin drama was being played. At one juncture periodical 
visits were made to the little flat in the Rue Pigalle, where George 
Sand and Chopin were to be found. Whether he was on close 
terms of friendship with the Polish composer has not, I think, 
been recorded, but one surmises that he would be attracted to the 
poetical figure of the musician, if only because, like Madame 
Hanska, he hailed from the land of Mickiewicz. In "A Man of 
Business," which appeared a year or two after the visits mentioned, 
reference is made to Chopin's gift of mimicry — a talent exhibited 
only before those who were entitled to claim a degree of intimacy. 
The two magicians, thrown into juxtaposition, might well have 
captured the attention of the artist — the one elegant and aristo- 
cratic, cultivating a small province and dealing with the subleties; 
the other untidy and loquacious, still bearing some of the marks 
of the provincial, roaming over the cosmos and nursing a hundred 
Quixotic schemes in his head. With George Sand herself there 
was much conversation on the function of the novel and other 
topics. We mark the fact because this masterful woman has 
given us examples of musical portraiture. In one place she pictured 
Liszt playing a strange Dies Irae upon the organ. She praised 
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Meyerbeer with reservations; and it is unnecessary to single out 
the Prince Karol of "Lucrezia Floriani," the hero of "La derniere 
Aldini" or the characters who introduce themselves to us in "Con- 
suelo." In other circles, we may be sure, Balzac was treated 
to great arguments. Between the date of his arrival in Paris 
and that of his death, 1850, many notable people walked the 
streets of the French capital and not a few important -premieres 
took place. Rossini, Meyerbeer, Berlioz and Liszt came in the 
twenties. Auber's "Le Magon" was given in 1825, "Guillaume 
Tell" in 1829, "Robert le Diable" in 1831. It is only by keeping 
such facts in mind that the allusions to music which occur in 
Balzac's works can be fully appreciated. 

Having spoken of the impresario, it is now necessary to enter 
the Vanity Fair which he provided for us. A point to observe is 
that in the works which appeared up to 1836, or thereabouts, the 
musical references are slight and relatively few; after that they are 
numerous and copious. Let us begin by glancing at some of the 
former. In "The Sceaux Ball," published the year after "Guil- 
laume Tell" was mounted, a passing reflection of the Rossini fever 
shows itself in the description of a young lady who enters a room 
with light step, "humming an air from II Barbiere." "The 
Elixir of Life," published in the same year, speaks of the great 
allegorical figures "to which Mozart's harmonies, perhaps, do 
no more justice than Rossini's lyre" — a significant remark, surely, 
considering the time and place of its deliverance. Among the 
works of 1831 is "The Unknown Masterpiece," wherein a painter is 
presented working feverishly, "making the circuit of the palette 
several times more quickly than the organist of a cathedral sweeps 
the octaves on the keyboard of his clavier for the Filii 
at Easter." "Colonel Chabert" belongs to 1832 and the true Bal- 
zacian touch is in the words with which the Countess, bent on the 
social ruin of her husband, is portrayed. In her own room she 
discarded her mask, "like an actress who, returning to her dressing- 
room after a fatiguing fifth act, drops half dead, leaving with the 
audience an image of herself which she no longer resembles." 
By reason of its dedication to Liszt, "The Duchess of Langeais" 
(1833) must not remain unnoticed. The historical "O Richard, 
6 mon roi" is introduced with effect in "Old Goriot," in the course 
of which that most villainous of villains, Vautrin, sings it with 
variations. To exquisite music the pure joy of the loving heart 
is likened in "A Seaside Tragedy" (1835) — to music like the 
"Andiamo mio ben" of Mozart. The fascination of "Facino 
Cane" (1836) arises from the circumstance that the simple tale 
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was suggested to Balzac by his meeting with an old, blind violinist. 
Had Balzac any particular virtuoso in mind when he penned this 
sentence in "The Atheist's Mass" (1836)? "Actors and surgeons, 
like great singers, too, like the executants who by their perform- 
ance increase the power of music tenfold, are all heroes of a mo- 
ment." Passing to "The Commission in Lunacy," we note a good 
stroke. "Descamps had in his brush what Paganini had in his 
bow — a magnetically communicative power." Here, again, is 
some echo of recent events, for Paganini created a furore in Paris 
in 1831. The foregoing are some of the chief links with and refer- 
ences to music to be discovered in the early works, and it must be 
confessed that they are not promising. 

With the more famous volumes, however, we encounter a 
man to whom music evidently meant a great deal. Like not a few 
French young ladies, the daughter of Cesar Birotteau had cost 
her father much, but the recompense was adequate when he heard 
Cesarine "play a sonata by Steibelt or sing a ballad." "Cesar 
Birotteau" was published in 1837. If we enquire why the novelist 
fastened upon the name of the now obscure Steibelt, the answer 
will be given that in 1790 the composer settled in Paris, where he 
was received with much favour, and it is possible that Cesarine 
tinkled away at some of the pieces which elegant society had 
found to its taste. The book contains also a panegyric on the 
finale of Beethoven's C minor symphony, from which we perceive 
that its creator was not ignorant of the "Societe des Concerts du 
Conservatoire," which Habeneck founded in 1828 and directed 
for some twenty years. 

There is in one of Beethoven's eight symphonies a fantasia Hke a 
great poem; it is the culminating point of the finale of the Symphony 
in C minor. When, after the slow preparation of the mighty magician, 
so well understood by Habeneck, the rich curtain rises on the scene; 
when the bow of the enthusiastic leader of the orchestra calls forth the 
dazzling motif, through which the whole gathered force of the music 
flows, the poet, as his heart beats fast, will understand that this ball 
was in Birotteau's life like this moment when his own imagination feels 
the quickening power of the music, of this motif, which in itself raises the 
Symphony in C minor above its glorious sisters. 

The reader will not fail to observe that Balzac speaks of Beet- 
hoven's eight symphonies, though it is tolerably certain that 
"Cesar Birotteau" was written after the second production in 
Paris of the ninth. On a later occasion Cesarine calmed her 
parent's troubled spirit with a performance of "Rousseau's 
Dream," a piece which the worthy old Schmucke, as we shall see. 
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introduced to Ursule Mirouet. In both cases the music is com- 
mended and attributed to Herold with a confidence which many 
musicians would hesitate to endorse. On the last page of Cesar's 
history there is another reference to "the finale of Beethoven's 
great symphony." 

Arriving at "Gambara," which was published in the same 
year as "Cesar Birotteau," we are thrown into a thoroughly mu- 
sical atmosphere. The story is inscribed to the Count de Belloy, 
a well-known figure of the time, who, for a period, acted as the 
novelist's secretary. Balzac's Italy is the Italy of the theatre 
and of romance; a land peopled with picturesque aristocrats and 
even more picturesque adventurers; a country populated by 
haughty prime donne and ravishingly beautiful heroines, sonneteers 
and opera-composers. "Gambara" gives a well painted picture 
of this half -real, half -imaginative Italy," ou sont nSs le macaroni 
et la musique," as de Musset has it. In a short article it is im- 
possible to convey a proper idea of the musical interest of the tale. 
The musician must read the study for himself. Nevertheless, 
it may be well to say that it is concerned with Count Andrea Ma- 
crosini, who makes the acquaintance of a composer of Cremona, 
Paolo Gambara by name. The latter tells the nobleman — an 
emigrS in Paris — of his hard struggles in the small Italian theatres, 
of the fiasco of his opera, "Martiri" — "set Beethoven before the 
Italians and they are out of their depth," he says — of his wander- 
ings among the Tedeschi, and of the abject poverty which awaited 
him in Paris. The story as such must be left alone; it will suffice 
to point out that it is remarkable for four features. It introduces 
us to a lively discussion on the relative merits of Italian and Ger- 
man music. There is much conversation on Palestrina, Pergolesi 
and Mozart. 

"The new school has left Beethoven far behind," said the ballad- 
writer, scornfully. 

"Beethoven is not yet understood," said the Count. "How can he 
be excelled?" The Count is all for Beethoven. 

"Compare," said he, "that sublime composer's works with what 
by common consent is called Italian music. What feebleness of ideas, 
what limpness of style! That monotony of form, those commonplace 
cadenzas, those endless bravura passages introduced at haphazard 
irrespective of the dramatic situation, that recurrent crescendo that 
Rossini brought into vogue, are now an integral part of every composition: 
those vocal fireworks result in a sort of babbling, chattering, vaporous 
music, of which the sole merit depends on the greater or less fluency of 

the singer and his rapidity of vocalisation In short, the 

compositions of Rossini, in whom this music is personified, with those 
of the writers who are more or less of his school, to me seem worthy at 
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best to collect a crowd in the street round a grinding organ, as an ac- 
companiment to the capers of a puppet show." 

The vivacity and briUiance of the French mind have often 
been remarked. We remember Gretry's historical observation 
that the most skilful musician was the one who could properly 
"metamorphose declamation into melody"; we remember also 
that his ideal theatre was to have an invisible orchestra. The 
droll "'premier intermede" of Moli^re's "Le Malade Imaginaire," 
with its interrupted serenade and "coups de batons," might almost 
have suggested some details for the scene of Beckmesser's dis- 
astrous music-making. In "Gambara" there is something of 
this same anticipatory instinct. Gambara contemplated a scheme 
of three operas, "The Martyrs," "Mahomet" and "Jerusa- 
lem's Deliverance." Here, then, we have Balzac thinking of a 
trilogy long before Europe spent itself in critical strife over "The 
Ring." Wagner took up his abode in Paris in 1839 and remained 
till 1842. Whether he and Balzac ever met I do not know, but it 
is a thousand pities that fate prevented some Boswell from re- 
cording an argument between two such gargantuan talkers, for 
the visit to "la cour du roi PStaud" would have been infinitely 
amusing. While Wagner's brain was busy with many things 
during the time of his residence in France, the idea of treating 
the story of Siegfried did not simmer in his mind till some eleven 
years or so after "Gambara" was published. The credit for the 
conception of the chain of operas must, therefore, rest with Balzac. 

Gambara explains his opera, "Mahomet," in great detail to 
the Count. (In the course of it he refers to Beethoven's E minor 
symphony. Is this one of the novelist's "howlers"?) We turn 
over the pages to see what Macrosini thought of the music. 

There was no hint even of a poetical or musical idea in the hideous 
cacophony with which he had deluged their ears; the first principles of 
harmony, the most elementary rules of composition, were absolutely 
alien to this chaotic structure. Instead of the scientifically compacted 
music which Gambara described, his fingers produced sequences of 
fifths, sevenths, and octaves, of major thirds, profusions of fourths 
with no supporting bass 

A mechanical instrument, the Panharmonicon, which re- 
produced the voices of the orchestra is one of Gambara's chief 
delights. What is said about its capabilities will be read with 
interest by those who set great store on the pianola and the 
gramophone. 

Last, but not least, is the analysis of "Robert le Diable;" 
from the ordeal the writer emerges less damaged than most of his 
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literary brethren would have done. One or two remarks demand 
quotation. "Science is a defect when it evicts inspiration." 
"The finale to Don Giovanni is one of those classic forms that 
are invented once for all." "Robert le Diable" was written by 
Meyerbeer "without troubling himself with theories, while those 
musicians who pen grammars of harmony may, like literary critics, 
be atrocious composers." 

Two years later, in 1839, "Massimilla Doni" was printed. 
A not very savoury story, it hardly counts among the best of 
Balzac's pieces, yet it has much musical attraction. A dedication 
to the music critic, Jacques Strunz calls to mind Balzac's indebted- 
ness to him. In the present instance we are ushered into the Italy 
of the singing age, the age when the voice was everything, when 
Venice laughed and capered to the mild cadences of the Adriatic. 
There is a portrait of the prima donna. La Tinti, and an excellent 
description of a night at the Fenice. Some of the lines show that 
the French writer was alive to the trend of his time. "Are you 
not bound," says the heroine, "to find all our dancers detestable 
and our singers atrocious? Paris and London rob us of all our 
leading stars." The Italian point of view of the day is voiced by 
the crazy Capraja. "The clear cadenza is the highest achieve- 
ment of art." And again; "the cadenza is the only thing left to 
the lovers of pure music, the devotees of unfettered art." A long 
explanation of Rossini's "Moses" occupies a considerable portion 
of the tale, though Massimilla asks whether an Italian opera 
needs a guide to it. The Rossini fever rages unabated in the 
course of the description. Listen to the following and say if the 
singer of Pesaro lacked worshippers! 

None but an Italian could have written this pregnant and inex- 
haustible theme — truly Dantesque. Do you think that it is nothing to 
have such a dream of vengeance, even for a moment? Handel, Sebas- 
tian Bach, all you old German masters, nay, even you, great Beet- 
hoven, on your knees! Here is the queen of arts, Italy triumphant! 

"Mi manca la voce" is "the grandest of all quartets" and Balzac 
puts into Massimilla's mouth some of the works to which, perhaps, 
the useful Strunz directed his notice. "Mozart holds his own by 
the famous finale to Don Giovanni; Marcello, by his psalm 
Coeli enarrant gloriam Dei; Cimarosa, by the air Pria che spunti; 
Beethoven, by his C minor symphony; Pergolesi, by his Stabat 
Mater; Rossini will live by Mi manca la voce." 

"Ursule Mirouet" was given to the public in 1841. If not 

uU of meat for the musician it is not empty. The old doctor 

entrusts Ursule to the care of Schmucke, "a learned professor of 
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music." The performances at which we are privileged to be 
present are those when the youthful virtuoso plays "La derniere 
Pensee musicale of Weber" to her godfather, when she regales 
a typically provincial group with Beethoven's Sonata in A, and 
when she attacks "Rousseau's Dream" with entire success. One 
or two scattered remarks fall to be recorded. "At the end of the 
eighteenth century science was as deeply rent by the apparition 
of Mesmer as art was by that of Gluck." "The finer the music, 
the less the ignorant enjoy it." "In all music there lies, besides 
the idea of the composer, the soul of the performer, who, by a 
privilege peculiar to this art alone, can lend purpose and poetry 
to phrases of no great intrinsic value. Chopin, in our day, proves 
the truth of this fact on the piano, a thankless instrument, as 
Paganini had already done on the violin." 

"Beatrix" (1844) next claims attention. A long and prolix 
work it reveals little of Balzac's better self. When writing it 
the Parisian Homer was most assuredly nodding very badly. 
It is widely assumed that Liszt was the prototype of Conti and 
Madame d'Agoult that of Madame de Rochfide. The picture 
of Conti certainly harmonizes tolerably with Balzac's well-known 
estimate of the Abb6, whom he thought theatrical and ridiculous 
as an individual, but great as an artist. The assumption, how- 
ever, may be too hasty. It is probably true that Conti could not 
have existed without Liszt. But have not the novelists a way 
of painting composite pictures? Balzac's own view of the ques- 
tion is expressed in a communication to Madame Hanska of the 
date 1843. "I never portrayed any one whomsoever that I had 
known, except G. Planche in Claude Vignon, and that was with 
his consent, and G.Sand in Camille Maupin, also with her consent." 
This, of course, does not include "Beatrix." Whether an ex- 
ception was made in the case of that novel the reader must settle 
for himself. The public, which derives a certain satisfaction 
from establishing relationships between celebrities and characters 
in fiction, has no scruples on the subject and Conti will continue 
to be Liszt to the musical reader. The truth would appear to be 
that, though Balzac, like many another, did not indulge in very 
exact portraiture, he introduced a sufficient number of personal 
foibles and mannerisms for the original to be detected. Some sup- 
port, I think, may be claimed for this view by reason of the fact 
that Lamartine and one or two more have been mentioned as 
providing him with material for his character studies. 

"Cousin Pons" (1847) might not inaptly be termed a child 
of the greater Balzac. Originally called "The two Musicians" — 
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the title was altered at the suggestion of Madame Hanska — the 
book is concerned with Sylvain Pons, "whose name appears on 
the covers of well-known sentimental songs trilled by our mothers, 
to say nothing of a couple of operas, played in 1815 and 1816, 
and diverse unpublished scores." A simple, timid man, his "notes 
were drowned before long in floods of German harmony and the 
music of Rossini." Headway with the great world of Paris he 
never made. Though a cantata had been crowned by the In- 
stitute at the time of the re-establishment of the Acad6mie de 
Rome, he was in 1844 of no more value than "an antediluvian 
semiquaver." Of his harmony he could not boast and counter- 
point was hardly his forte. In the complexity of orchestration 
he found a source of worry. Yet there was a time when some 
saw in him a rival to Nicolo, PaSr and Berton. Still, if neglected 
by the great folk of the haute monde. Pons got solace in the com- 
panionship of his alter ego, Schmucke. Schmucke would have 
been a great composer had he not lacked the audacity which is 
necessary for the creator. Hence he was condemned to eke out 
his living as an obscure teacher. The artistic partnership of these 
two simple souls is well brought out by Balzac. Few more vivid 
pictures came from his pen than that of Schmucke playing the 
piano to Pons when he was ill and in bed. 

On one sublime theme after another he executed variations, putting 
into them sometimes Chopin's sorrow, Chopin's Rafael-like perfection; 
sometimes the stormy Dante's grandeur of Liszt — the two musicians 
who most nearly approach Paganini's temperament. When execution 
reaches this supreme degree, the executant stands beside the poet, as 
it were; he is to the composer as the actor to the writer of plays, a 
divinely inspired interpreter of things divine. 

Perhaps enough has been said to prove that Balzac was not 
deaf to the voice of Saint Cecilia. Something has just been re- 
marked about his view of Liszt. It remains to add that he 
applauded Rubini, Tamburini and Lablache and that Nourrit in 
"Robert le Diable" gave him a thrill. He has himself provided 
more than one musician with a theme. Music by Auber was at 
one time associated with "Modeste Mignon." The opera, "Le 
Sherif," by Scribe and Halevy, mounted at the Opera Comique 
in 1839, is drawn from "Master Cornelius." Leoncavallo has 
an orchestral piece based on "Seraphita" and Waltershausen's 
"Oberst Chabert" is a version of that story. 



